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FARM PORTRAIT NO. II 











Both getting off to a good start... 








Any farm boy is, indeed, fortunate if he turns his attention 
early to those fundamental things upon which a successful 
ete farm life rests. 


wo 


It may be some years before this particular young gentleman 
realizes it, but among such fundamentals must be included a 
realization of the importance of the wise use of suitable 
men Pay cheep ‘cone fertilizers. Many of these are compounded with potash— 
62/63% K20 often with Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico, 
——— and an outstanding soil nutrient that protects crops against 


50% K20 MIN. 
MANURE SALTS 20% K,0 MIN. plant diseases and droughts, and provides greater soil fertility. 
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UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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@ EXPENDABLE PALLETS 
Palletized shipments of A&S bags 
lower your handling costs, minimize 
storage space. 


STA-STAK BAG 
Creped outer wall takes skid and 
slip out of stacking. Greater resiliency, 
easier handling. 


SHUR-CLOSE 

Ingenious bag valve assures less dust 
when packing—less sifting when 
packed — prevents waste. 


PLASTO-PAK BAGS 

Polyethylene lined, moisture - proof 
protection for hygroscopic materials 
with exclusive “Electro-Seal” bottom 
closure. 








RECENT DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE A&S PACKAGING LABORATORY 


SUPER GLOSS FLOUR BAG ® 
Toughest of flour bags is bright white 
with brilliant inks to provide sparkling, 

appealing shelf packages. 


ARK-TONE PRINTING @ 
Sharp, clear color process combines 
perfect reproduction and brightness 
for consumer packages. 


HI-TONE PRINTING © 
Strong, deep colors for sugar, salt, 
rice and similar bags. 


PRESSUR-PAK BALE @ 
Bags are packed under pressure. Saves 


50% of customers’ space allotted to 
storage. 








CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. - 











WELLSBURG, W. VA. - MOBILE, ALA. 








@ A&S Multiwall bags stand up under all 
kinds of shipping and storing abuse, because 
every ply is made of No. 1 specification kraft, 
and every bag must pass the rigid A&S spot 
inspections. 

A&S Multiwalls stand out because they are 
printed on modern 4-color presses that reproduce 
a bag design in eye-arresting colors unsurpassed 
in commercial bag printing. Why not have our 
A&S packaging specialists analyze your pack- 
ages? These men know how to build impact into 
the flat exterior of what could otherwise be a 
dull and unimaginative package. This combina- 
tion of unusual design and faultless printing is 


yours at no extra cost. 
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EMPHASIS ON QUA 


Backed by over eighty-five years of chemical experience, the 
AA QUALITY Seal stands for highest quality and uniformity. Factory 
locations in or near principal consuming markets assure prompt, 
dependable service for the complete line of products, listed below. 


FERTILIZER AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


AGRICO®—The Nation’s Leading Fertilizer 
AA QUALITY® Fertilizers PHOSPHATE ROCK—Florida Land Pebble 
18% NORMAL© Superphosphate AGRINITE®—the organic Plant Food 

AA QUALITY® Ground Phosphate Rock 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


DRY LEAD ARSENATE 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
DEROX 0.75% Rotenone 


PHOSPHORIC ACID AND PHOSPHATES 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 
DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


NICOTINE PYROX®—garden spray 
PYROX®—with Arsenical—no nicotine 
POTATO POWDER No. 1 
PHOSPHODUST®—Diluent for dusts 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


PHOS-FEED®—Calcium Phosphate Mineral 
Mixture 


PHOSPHORUS AND COMPOUNDS OF PHOSPHORUS 


ELEMENTAL PHOSPHORUS—Yellow White PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 
PHOSPHORUS RED (Amorphous) FERRO PHOSPHORUS (Iron Phosphide) 
PHOSPHORUS PENTASULPHIDE SLAG 


HYDROFLUOSILICIC ACID AND FLUOSILICATES 


HYDROFLUOSILICIC ACID POTASSIUM FLUOSILICATE 
AMMONIUM FLUOSILICATE SODIUM FLUOSILICATE 
MAGNESIUM FLUOSILICATE ZINC FLUOSILICATE 


FLUOSILICATE MIXTURE 


KEYSTONE® GELATIN — Edible, Photographic, Pharmaceutical, Technical 
BONE PRODUCTS 


ANIMAL BONE CHARCOAL 
BONE BLACK PIGMENT (COSMIC®) 


BONE ASH 
BONE OIL 


BLACKS PRECIPITATED BONE PHOSPHATE 
KEYSTONE® AMMONIUM CARBONATE U.S.P. 
SALT CAKE SULPHURIC ACID 


® Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © Copyrighted. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


General Office: 50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 








FACTORIES 


Alexandria, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carteret, N. J. 
Cayce, S.C. 
Chambly Canton, Que- 
bec, Canada 
Charleston, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fulton, Ill. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Havana, Cuba 
Henderson, N. C. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Nat. Stockyards, Ill. 
Norfolk, Va. 

No. Weymouth, Mass. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Pierce, Fla. 

Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Searsport, Maine 
South Amboy, N. J. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


SALES, OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carteret, N. J. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Clinton, lowa 
Columbia, S. C. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Havana, Cuba 
Henderson, N. C, 
Houlton, Me. 
Laurel, Miss. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Montreal, Quebec, Can. 
National Stockyards, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 

No. Weymouth, Mass. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Pierce, Fla. 

Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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J Manufactured in 
One, Two, Three and Four Colors for 
printing made up bags of Paper, 
Cotton and Burlap, new or used. 
THE MOST MODERN 


BAG PRINTER 


s & 










Let us send you com- 
plete information with 
descriptive literature. 


18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


Louisville, Ky. 





Cable Address “SCHMUTZ"—Long Distance Phone CLAY 7771 
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First New-l ype 


CHEMICO SULFURIC ACID PLANT 


now in Operation 


The first plant, utilizing Chemico’s new process 
for making sulfuric acid from sulfur, is now in 
successful operation at the Hamilton, Ohio 
works of the American Cyanamid Company. 
This new unit—rated at 50 tons per day can 
deliver sulfuric acid of any strength up to 
95% H2SO0x,. 


This new-type Chemico plant is basically simpler 
than conventional type contact sulfuric acid plants. 
The new process differs in these basic ways. 


e It converts SO. to SO., ina highly efficient quench 
converter. This eliminates heat exchangers . . . as- 
sures higher yield from raw sulfur . . . virtually elim- 
inates contamination due to unconverted SO,. 


e From the converter, the SO, gas mixture passes 
through a multiple dip-pipe absorption system, which 
operates by gravity flow. There is no need to dis- 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


EUROPEAN TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE 
CYANAMID PRODUCTS, LTD., LONDON W.C.2, ENGLAND * CABLES: CHEMICONST, NEW YORK 





tribute acid over packed absorbing towers. 


e Water evaporation from absorber acid solutions 
removes heat of absorption and the sensible heat of 
hot gases. Only a small amount of cooling water is 
required for the product acid before storage. 


e A built-in Pease-Anthony Venturi Scrubber insures 
mist elimination in the exhaust stack. 


e Seven major items of equipment — usually found 
in present-type contact acid plants — have been elimi- 
nated: drying tower, gas filter, heat exchanger, SO, 
cooler, acid coolers, acid circulating and transfer 
pumps and diluting equipment. 


THE RESULTS — The new-type plant is much 
smaller. It can be economically built and oper- 
ated. Investment cost is lower per ton of ca- 
pacity. Startup, shutdown and operation are 
easier. CC 207 





Chemico plants are 
profitable investments 
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PioNEER JOURNAL OF THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 
Published Every Other Saturday by 


WARE BROS. COMPANY 
317 NortH Broap STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, Pa. 
Telephone: M Arket 7-3405 








A magazine international in — and circulation devoted 
exclusively to the Commercial Fertilizer Industry and its 
Allied Industries 


Sam Lewis Vertcu, Publisher 
A. A. Ware, Editor 


A. M. Broptne, Associate Editor 
K. F. Ware, Advertising Manager 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


U. S. and its possessions, also Cuba and Panama. . .$3.00 


SERVIADG GEG WEORICO 6 6. o.e 8 66s ke oe gis ese s's babs Gee 4.00 
Otrer Foreign Countries... . 6. 2s cece cece oes 5.00 
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AmerICAN FERTILIZER & ALLIED CHEMICALS is not nec- 
essarily in accord with opinions expressed in contributed 
articles that appear in its columns 
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The Industry’s Worth to The Public 


“The fertilizer industry benefits more people, di- 
rectly or indirectly, than any other industry.” That 
statment comes not from within the industry, but 
from a soils expert employed by one on the nation’s 
largest independent canning companies. 

To the scientist’s employers, it doesn’t matter 
whether this or that group purveys the source of the 
plant food which gives them the quality they demand 
in the crops they buy. What does matter to them is 
that the quality is there. It is. What’s more, it’s getting 
better. The same scientist who made the above 
quoted remark (see NFA convention report, beginning 
page 6, this issue) says that careful investigations con- 
ducted over a period of years show that commercial 
fertilizers are improving, not lowering, the quality of 
the food we eat. 

The industry is concerned, not only with develop- 
ing soils capable of producing abundant crops, but also 
with protecting them from destruction by pests and 
disease once they have begun to flourish. In recent 
years, great strides have been made by the entomol- 
ogists and the chemical industries in producing effective 
pest-control chemicals.. 

In spite of its valuable contribution to the nation’s 
bread-basket, the farm chemicals industry is beset on 
all sides by forces that would stifle it out of existence. 
Pseudo-scientifie cults would have the public believe 
that fertilizers are ruining the nation’s health; that 
weeds can be eradicated by turning geese into the gar- 
den. The fact that without commercial fertilizers 
many of our most productive lands would be barren 
isn’t part of the story the cultists have to tell. The 
number of geese, selective as their taste may be, that 
would be required to control Johnson grass in, say, 
the state of Ohio, is left for the public to ponder. 

Congress is presently under pressure from several 
groups to make drastic changes in laws controlling the 
use of chemicals in the production of foodstuffs. Many 
entomologists, however, including some top-flight men 
on the government’s own payroll, feel that present 
laws are adequate. Dr. F. C. Bishopp, of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, believes “addi- 
tional legislation has distinct adverse potentialities.” 

As the government busily investigates one aspect of 
the farm chemicals industry, it is busy expanding its 
own participation in another. According to J. E. Tot- 
man, chairman of the board of directors of the NFA, 
federal legislation is now being proposed which will, 
if passed, put the government further into the ferti- 
lizer business. 

Confronted as it is with such confusion, nonsense, 
and needling, it would be understandable if the farm 
chemicals industry struck out in self-defense with 
advertising, radio speeches, and television programs in 
a boyish effort to prove its own significance to the pub- 
lic. Instead, with characteristic maturity, it is going 
quietly about its work, constantly seeking to improve 
its worth. No one will blame it, though, if it raises 
an eyebrow now and then. 








NFA Holds Fall Meeting 


By A. M.{Brodine 


ARM SUNSHINE and clear 

Southern skies escorted by 

invigorating breezes from 
the Gulf of Mexico accompanied the 
fall meeting of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Miss.) Among the few remaining 
late-fall azalias, butterflies hov- 
ered busily and combined with the 
weather in what seemed an inten- 
tional effort to symbolize the quiet 
vigor that keynoted the three-day 
convention. 

While there was relaxation and 
entertainment available on all sides, 
the 435 people who registered for 
the November 12-14 meeting, many 
of whom had come from as far away 
as Boston, Chicago, and New York, 
made it plain they were there on 
business. Attendance at the formal 
meetings was prompt and heavy. 

In the corridors, in the semi- 
privacy of hotel rooms, in the lobby, 
and around dining tables, many of 
the conventioners gathered inform- 
ally at all hours. So continuous and 
intent was the participation in these 
informal meetings and discussions 
that in them much of the real busi- 
ness of the convention must have 
been conducted. 

One of the first official actions 
accomplished at the convention was 
taken Monday at the meeting of the 
Board of Directors. As announced 
the following day by James E. 
Totman, board chairman, a com- 
mittee was appointed to represent 
the NFA in discussions of a sug- 
gested merger between the fertilizer 


industry’s two associations, the 
American Plant Food Council and 
the NFA. Totman promised that 
NFA members would be kept in- 
formed as to any new developments 
in the negotiations. 

Presiding as chairman of the 
general session at 10:00 A. M. 
Tuesday, Totman expressed his 
thanks for being chosen chairman 
of the Board. He then outlined 
what he called “Industry’s Re- 
sponsibilities in the Emergency.” 

Among the current problems dis- 
cussed by Totman were recurrent 
efforts to put the government 
further into the fertilizer industry 
in competition with private enter- 
prise, manpower needs arising out 
of the war in Korea, materials 
shortages likely to hamper the 
manufacture of fertilizer, and the 
need for rapid shipment of products 
from the factory to the farm be- 
cause of the lack of storage space 
at most fertilizer plants. (The com- 
plete text of Mr. Totman’s speech is 
given in this issue, beginning on 
page 11). 

Norris E. Dodd, director-general 
of the United Nation’s Food and 
Agricultural Organization was to 
have addressed the convention on 
“The World Food Outlook,” but 
was called away for an emergency 
meeting of the group which he 
heads. 

In a talk, “Beyond The Food 
Horizon,” illustrated by graphs 
and color slides, Dr. Jackson B. 
Hester, soils technologist for the 
Campbell Soup Company, said “the 


fertilizer industry benefits mor 
people, directly or indirectly, thay 
any other industry.” Among thoge! 
who benefit, Hester said, are chem. 
ists, manufacturers, transportation 
companies, and the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture; as well as all 
those who eat food enriched by 
growth in properly maintained soils, 

Hester showed graphic proof of 
the part played by fertilizers in 
producing high-quality foodstuffs, 
In one example, he showed pictures 
of a variety of peas grown in Cam 
ada, which could not be cooke 
even after 24-hours of boiling. Th 
difficulty was traced to an over 
abundance of calcium carbonate i 
the soil and after this condition wa 
overcome and the mineral conten 
of the soil balanced, peas grown 
there could be cooked in the norma 
way. 


World Peace 


An eloquent plea for a workab 
world peace was voiced by D 
Robert Lee Humber, former Rhode 
scholar, now a world traveler ang 
student of international affairs. He 
called for a world government, im- 
plemented by international law 
applicable to individuals _ rathe 
than entire nations, presided ove 
by a world court and enforced by ¢ 
powerful international police force 
Diplomacy, maintained Humbey 
fails to achieve peace because whe 
faced with a crisis it has only ty 
alternatives. It can either go 
war to stop an aggressive act 0 
appease the aggressor. In eithe 





BUSINESS AND PLEASURE AT THE NFA FALL CONVENTION 


1. Seated: H. E. Wood, Farmers Fertilizer Co.; Mrs. H. E. Wood; T. E. Bradley, Potash Co. of America; Mrs. 
T. E. Bradley; J. E. Powell, Smith Agr’] Chemical Co.; W. F. Nesbitt, Arkell & Smiths; Mrs. T. S. Whitsel; 
T. S. Whitsel, Union Special Machine Co.; Standing: N. T. White, Smith Agr’] Chemical; T. L. Jones, Arkell 


& Smiths. 2. Jackson B. Hester, Campbell Soup Co. 
Mrs. Eloise Nelson, International Minerals; W. S. Ritnour and D. S. Murph, NFA. 


3. C. D. Shallenberger, Shreveport Fertilizer Works; 


1. President Coleman 


(left) discussing convention doings; 5 Ray King, former NFA Chairman, (left) receives silver platter from 
President Russell Coleman and present NFA Chairman J. E. Totman. 6. G. S. McIntosh, TVA; J. E. 
Nunnally, Cotton Producers Assn. 7. The St. Regis delegation: Jim Weldon, H. S. Rhodes, C. A. Woodcock, 
C. C. Keefer. 8. President Coleman, Mrs. Louis Ware, J. E. Totman, Summers Fertilizer Co., Louis Ware, 
International Minerals; Mrs. J. E. Totman. 9. Fred S. Lodge, NFA; H. B. Mann, American Potash Institute 
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case, Humber pointed out, the 
cause of peace is lost. Under the 
system Humber proposed, aggres- 
sion could be stopped without 
resorting to a war because the pro- 
posed world government would 
have jurisdiction over the individ- 
uals responsible. This principle of 
individual responsibility is already 
in operation at state and national 
levels, but not at international 
levels. The means by which such a 
system could be attained are already 
at hand, said Humber, in article 109 
of the United Nation’s Charter, and 
actions taken under it by the Gen- 
eral Assembly cannot be vetoed. 
Humber closed by declaring that the 
final answer is in the hands of indi- 
viduals such as those who attended 
the convention. 


High vs. Low 


Final meeting of the convention 
was given over to a panel discussion 
on the relative merits of high- 
versus low-analysis fertilizers. Rus- 
sell Coleman, president of NFA, 
introduced the panel discussion and 
said it was a first step in bringing 
together representatives of the in- 
dustry, university workers, state 
control officials, and agricultural- 
ists for discussion of mutual pro- 
blems. The panel, moderated by 
J. F. Fudge, State Chemist, Col- 
lege Station, Tex., was made up of 
Ivan E. Miles, Extension Agrono- 
mist, State College, Miss.; Maurice 
Lockwood, Vice-President, Plant 
Food Division, International Min- 
erals & Chemicals Corporation, 
Chicago, IIl.; H. L. Dunton, head 
of the Department of Agronomy, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va.; and A. F. Miller, 
General Manager, Plant Food Di- 
vision, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Mr. Fudge started the discussion 
by outlining the present trend 
toward higher analysis fertilizers. 
He stressed that there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to what is 
meant by “high” and “low.” 

“Statistical trends of recent 
years” were discussed by Mr. Miles 
who presented a wealth of data in 
the form of slides. His statistics, 
many of which he credited to the 
American Society of Agronomy, 
showed the comparative uses of 
various fertilizer ratios over the 
last three and four years. 

The most used fertilizer ratio for 
the entire United States was given 
as 2-12-6. Confining most of his 
presentation to fertilizers used in 
the Southeastern section of the 
United States, Miles showed that 
in 1948 the 10 top grades used in 
that locality were: (1) 3-9-6; (2) 
4-10-6; (3) 5-10-5; (4) 4-8-6; (5) 
3-12-6: (6) 410-7; (7) 412-4; 
(8) 6-8-6; (9) 3-9-9; (10) 4-8-8. 

There has been a 300 per cent 
increase in the consumption of fer- 
tilizer in Mississippi during the 
last ten years. Stated another way, 
in terms of total consumption the 
ratios used were, 56 per cent nitro- 
ten, 30 per cent P.Q;, and 20 per 
cent potash. 

Miles interpreted this to mean 
that a considerably small number 
of fertilizers could be offered by the 
producers. Commenting on results 
farmers get from the use of fer- 
tilizers, Miles ‘said that for each 
dollar invested in fertilizer, the 
farmer produces from $4.42 to 
$16.00 worth of crop, depending 
upon what he raises. Miles said 
that the Southwest uses 700 grades 
of fertilizers while 15, he believes, 
would suffice. Narrowing ratios 
down to a 1-1-1 are gaining in 
favor, Miles concluded. 


Bi, 


In discussing the points in favor gf! 
high-analysis fertilizers, Mr. Locks 
wood turned to economics to sup 
port his arguments. He said that the: 
availability of increasing quanti. 
ties of inorganic nitrogen ai de. 
creasing costs have promoted the 
trend to higher-analysis mixtures) 
An increase during the last 1§ 
years of around 70 per cent in cost: 
of transportation has reduced (iq 
terms of units of plant food shipped,) 
the cost of of moving high-anal 
fertilizers. In the last ten yearg 
there has been an increase of about’ 
100 per cent in the cost of labor, 
This has led to the adoption of ¥ 
more machinery and a reduction in 
man-hours while giving a_ better 
income to the man who is em- 
ployed. Lockwood feels that while 
there has been a rapid change to-| 
ward concentrated P,Os, super-_ 
phosphates are not going to eradi- 
cate ordinary phosphorous. “We § 
will go on and use the same amounts §) 
of high-analysis fertilizers,” con- 
cluded Lockwood, “as we _ have 
standard mixtures in the past, not 
out of selfish interest for our own 
industry, but because the crops we 
now grow need them.” 

In favoring low-analysis fertili- 
zers, Mr. Miller said, “I am against 
pushing this thing too far.” He ff 
pointed out that his company has 
sold high-analysis fertilizers for 
over 20 years, but had abandoned 
them during the depression. Since 
World War II there has been an 
increase in the use of the lower 
grades, to almost full capacity of 
the producers. 

One of the problems Miller sees 
in the manufacture of highly con- 
centrated fertilizers is that there 
is no room for conditioners or fillers, 
Fillers can be done away with with- 

(Continued on page 20) 








HERE AND THERE AT EDGEWATER PARK 


1. C. A. Woodcock, St. Regis; P. H. Clute, Agr’] Products Co.; Jim Weldon, St. Regis. 2. Panel members: 
Ivan E. Miles, Miss. State College; M. E. Lockwood, International Minerals; J. F. Fudge, State Chemist, 
Texas; H. L. Dunton, Va. Polytechnic Institute; A. F. Miller, Swift & Co. 3. John Carr, John Bennett, Ralph 
Allen and H. G. Brannon, American Cyanamid Co.; G. C. Kempson, Lion Oil Co.; R. P. Goggans, American 
Cyanamid; Shelton Appleton, Lion Oil. 4. W. S. Dennis, International Minerals; J. E. Adams, Texas A. & M. 
College; D. D. Long, G. L. Boynton and H. H. Douthit, International Minerals. 5. Robert Lee Humber. 6. 
Hugh Craig, Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter; D. S. Murph, NFA; J. C. Molony (back to camera), Molony Fertilizer 
Co.; R. A. Oliphant, Victor Fertilizer Co. 7. J. E. Nunnally, Cotton Producers Assn.; L. G. Porter, U.S.D.A.; 
J. E. Totman, Summers Fertilizer Co.; Sidney Wald, NFA. 8. Sid Keel, International Minerals; W. Gedge 
Gayle, Kelly, Weber & Co.; T. E. Bradley, Potash Co. of America; W. S. Dennis, International Minerals; 
M. S. Hodgson, Hodgson’s Inc.; G. L. Boynton, International Minerals; Weller Noble, Pacific Guano Co.; H. A. 
C, Rauchfuss, Woodward & Dickerson; G. V. Savitz, International Minerals. 9. The Totman family: Mr. and 
Mrs. James E. Totman, Mrs. and Mrs. James C. Totman 
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New Book on Link-Belt 
Screens 

Link-Belt “CA” Concentric Ac- 
tion Vibrating Screens for medium 
and heavy duty service, accurate 
sizing, thorough rinsing and rapid 
dewatering of a wide range of 
materials are illustrated, described, 
and tabulated in a new 12-page 
Link-Belt Book No. 2354 which is 
now available for distribution to 
interested readers. 

The “CA” vibrator mechanism 
imparts a smooth, positive, circular 
motion to all screening surfaces. Its 
amplitude of vibration is easily 
adjusted to eliminate _ blinding 
caused by sticky clays; to speed re- 
moval of fines from stones or chem- 
icals; or to insure sharp separation 
in sizing of ores, aggregates or coal. 

“CA” vibrating screens are made 
in sizes ranging from 3-ft. wide by 
8-ft. long to 6-ft. wide by 16-ft. long 
screening surface; in single, double 
or triple deck models; and for sus- 
pended or floor mounting. 

Detailed dimensions, weights, and 
other engineering layout data are 
given, including a page on how to 
select the right size of screen for 
handling a given capacity of mate- 
rial per hour over square openings 
of up to three inches. 


Improved Payloader 
Tractor-Shovel 





i1The Frank G. Hough Company 
announces production of their new, 
improved Model HA Payloader. 
This small, compact 12 cu. ft. 
tractor-shovel has many friends in 
fertilizer plants, foundries, and pro- 
cessing and manufaciuring plants 
where bulk materials must be un- 
loaded from box cars and materials 
must be moved inside and outside of 
buildings. 

The new improved Model HA 
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should prove even more popular 
because it is a faster, more rugged 
and more powerful machine. A 
new higher compression engine gives 
more power and economy; the 
clutch is larger; operator’s compart- 
ment is roomier and more com- 
fortable; steering gear and linkage 
is more rugged; main frame is 
stronger; a constant mesh trans- 
mission insures faster, quieter opera- 
tion; maintenance operations are 


simplified by greater accessibility of 
engine and other parts. 

Those familiar with the outstand. 
ing performance, economy anc: dur. 
ability of the Model HA can fully 
appreciate the kind of servic» the 
new improved Model will rencer, 

Further detailed information 
about this economical and veisatile 
bulk material handler can be ob. 
tained from the manufacturer, 7044 
Sunnyside Avenue, Libertyville, Il], 





NFA Receives Public Relations Award 


For ‘an unusually comprehen- 
sive program with a large element of 
public service” The National Ferti- 
lizer Association has been presented 
with the 1950 top award in the 
field of agriculture by the American 
Public Relations Association. The 
award—a trophy bearing a silver 
anvil, the emblem of the organiza- 
tion—was given to NFA at a special 
meeting attended by several kun- 
dred persons held in Washington, 
November 14. The occasion was 
the leading feature of the annual 
meeting of America’s national pub- 
lic relations group. 

The APRA Award is the second 
to be made to The National Ferti- 
lizer Association in as many months. 
In September the organization was 
presented with an Award of Merit 
by the American Trade Association 
Executives at their annual conven- 
tion in Boston. 

Howard Bonham, vice president 
of the American Red Cross and 
chairman of the Judges Committee 
of the APRA, made -the following 
statement in presenting the trophy: 
“This award is given for an un- 
usually comprehensive program 
with a large element of public 
service and a striking use of graphic 
material. The broad program has 
been based mainly on educational 
assistance to farmers, organizations 
and schools with all phases well 
integrated to give the greatest 
amount of good will. This program, 
every step of which clearly demon- 
strates a keen knowledge of public 
relations, resulted in the execution 
by all its members of a compre- 
hensive public relations perform- 
ance.” 





ARPA Trophy 


Members of the distinguished 
Judges Committee who served with 
Mr. Bonham: E. Huber Ulrich, As- 
sistant to the President, Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Keen Johnson, Vice President 
and Director of Public Relations, 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Ralph Delahaye Paine, 
Jr., Managing Editor, Fortune 
Magazine, New York City; J. L 
Kaufman, Public Relations Con- 
sultant, Hollywood, Calif.; Boyee 
Morgan, President, Boyce Morgan 
and Associates, Washington, D. C.; 
Dean Dinwoodey, President, Bu- 
reau of National Affairs, Inc., Wasb- 
ington, D. C.; B. C. Forbes, Pub- 
lisher, Forbes Magazine, New York 
City; Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, 
President, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Washington, D. C.: and 
Graham Patterson, Publisher, 
Farm Journal and Pathfinder 
Magazines, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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om AND I are living in an age of 
startling changes—I almost said 
“upheavals”—in social, economic 
and political life, national and inter- 
national, and he would be a hardy 
man indeed who would attempt to 
predict today the eventualities of 
tomorrow. Such a condition calls 
for alertness, diligence and_pre- 
paredness on the part of our indus- 
try to meet whatever of difficulties 
or demands may confront us. I 
recognize the responsibility to NFA 
and its members and to the public 
which has been laid upon me under 
these circumstances. I accept it 
with humility knowing that I will 
have your sympathetic understand- 
ing and cooperation, without which 
no effort of mine would be worth 
the making. 

It seems to me that there are some 
long-term, over-all objectives for the 
fertilizer industry to which we must 
adhere at all times and under all 
circumstances. Conditions may on 
occasion obscure temporarily their 
importance or may for the moment 
divert the emphasis of our energies 
to other phases of our business. But 
we must never lose our grip on the 
fundamentals—they are basic in 
our business life. 

The ‘‘public-be-damned” atti- 
tude, which noticeably for a time in 
many industries, though not in 
fertilizers, characterized business 
management, is now in the past— 
and rightly so. Any industry which 
purports to be a major factor in the 
economic life of today must prove 
its worth. And, to prove its worth it 
must make its worth. All of which 
is another way of saying that it 
must do a good job from the stand- 
point of the public. 

To realize the useful and neces- 
sary place of the fertilizer industry 
in the national economy, we need 


*Address at the 24th annual fall meeting of 
the National Fertilizer Association, Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mis- 
sissippi, November 14, 1950. 
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Industry’s Responsibility 





in the Emergency 


By J. E. Torman 


Chairman, of the Board of Directors, 
The National Fertilizer Association 


only remind ourselves that more 
than one-fifth of the total farm pro- 
duction of this country is due to the 
use of fertilizer. | Beyond that, 
fertilizers have maintained the pro- 
ductive ability of millions of acres 
of land which otherwise would be a 
totally negative asset to our coun- 
try. The purpose and nature of our 
product have thus insured it a 
place among the necessities of an 
increasingly complex civilization— 
a. civilization which is finding sub- 
stitutes for manpower all along the 
line. 


Steps to Further Progress 


To maintain this favored position 
and to realize all its potentialities, 
we must, among other things: 


First: Learn to make better 
fertilizers, and to make and deliver 
them to farmers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 


Second: Learn what fertilizers to 
use and how to use them, with 
respect to soils and crops, in order 
that they may bring the maximum 
returns in production. 


Third: Find new fields of useful- 
ness and hence new markets for 
fertilizers—this includes new ferti- 
lizer areas and new uses in older 
areas. 


Fourth: Promote such use of 
fertilizers as will help to restore 
to our soils the plant nutrients re- 
moved or lost from them. 


Fifth: Convince fertilizer users, 
and keep them convinced, that the 
money they spend for fertilizers is a 
sound investment. 


The key to these objectives is 
FACTS. Some one has defined 
science as “organized knowledge.” 
Some one else has defined it as 
“applied common sense.” I think 
both are right. Science is a com- 


bination of knowledge and common 
sense. 

In trying to achieve our objec- 
tives we must first have irrefutable 
knowledge. We cannot afford to 
proceed upon assumptions; and we 
must be absolutely sure of our facts. 
The facts about fertilizers are being 
and can be secured only by the most 
painstaking and patient research. 


Existing agencies and means for 
such research include soil and ferti- 
lizer scientists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, State 
agricultural experiment stations, 
State agricultural colleges, industry 
researchers and organizations, and 
special studies through fellowships 
in colleges and universities. It is 
doubtful whether any other indus- 
try has such an array of indepen- 
dent, impartial sponsors as has the 
fertilizer industry. We have at 
hand and in the making a vast 
store of knowledge acquired and 
available to us through the efforts 
of men who are merely seeking the 
truth, let the chips fall where they 
may. 


Frank discussion between ad- 
ministrative and scientific officials, 
representing agriculture and the 
public, and members of the in- 
dustry will result in better under- 
standing and more satisfactory solu- 
tion of mutual problems. NFA 
sponsors such meetings and dis- 
cussions in various areas of the 
country and is proud to observe the 
beneficial results. Tomorrow’s pro- 
gram is an illustration of this type 
of cooperation. Agronomists from 
the southeastern States have been 
invited to the convention and will 
help us to carry the ball. 


Accomplished and __ potential 
knowledge as to the what, where, 
when and how of fertilizer usage is, 
to a great extent, ours for the ask- 
ing. Our job is to fill in whatever 
gaps may exist, to integrate all the 
facts into a well-rounded picture 
which will reflect the scientific, the 
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practical, and the business aspects of 
fertilizer use, and to present that 
picture to actual and _ potential 
users of fertilizer and to the general 
public. Only so can we attain and 
maintain that place in the sun 
which the fertilizer industry, from 
its past achievements and its in- 
herent possibilities, so well deserves. 

Such has been through the years 
and is now the permanent goal of 
your Association. And so essential 
seems that goal that your Board 
of Directors, at its June meeting, 
decided to set up an Association 
agency having as its special purpose 
the continued and more intensive 
and more systematized development 
of agricultural research and educa- 
tional work related to fertilizers, 
soils and crops. That purpose is 
clearly indicated in the name of the 
organization, the “NFA Plant Food 
Educational and Research Founda- 
tion.” This plan affords an oppor- 
tunity to persons in the industry, 
notably producers of materials, who 
have a primary interest in such 
work to coordinate their background 
efforts with those of others having 
similar interests. 


Meeting Current Problems 

As has been indicated, it is our 
permanent, over-all purpose to pro- 
mote the sound use of fertilizer— 
which necessarily includes both 
acquisition and distribution of fac- 
tual data. However, conditions 
frequently present current prob- 
lems which are of a more or less 
temporary or intermittent nature 
but which nevertheless are vital to 
our existence and functioning as an 
industry, and which must therefore 
be met intelligently and vigorously 
as they arise. 

In this category would fall the re- 
current efforts that have been made 
during the past six or eight years to 
put the Government further into the 
manufacture of fertilizer in compe- 
tition with private industry. Such 
efforts have had powerful backing 
by certain groups and in certain 
schools of thought. Your Associa- 
tion has been on the job, along with 
individual members, in fighting this 
proposed legislation, and apparently 
for the moment at least, the danger 
from this threat has been somewhat 
reduced. It is an ever-present dan- 
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ger, however, which may become 
active at any time and all of us must 
be constantly on the alert to meet 
it. 

A problem of this nature which is 
currently alive and cooking, so to 
speak, is the investigation, by a 
Select Committee of the House of 
Representatives, into the use of 
chemicals in foods, insecticides and 
fertilizers. . NFA staff members 
have been in daily contact with this 
situation. Fertilizer will have its 
innings the first week in December, 
and prominent State experiment 
station officials and representatives 
of the fertilizer industry will express 
their views. 

The present emergency caus2.1 by 
the war in Korea and the poteatial 
repercussions therefrom pose many 
problems for our industry. In con- 
nection with manpower, though our 
industry has been declared one of 
the “Essential Activities” by the 
Department of Commerce and most 
of our technical men have been 
listed on the “Critical Occupatio.: 
List” of the Department of Labor, 
the Department of Defense has 
indicated that, as to reservists and 
National Guard members, such 
listings will be considered only in 
connection with temporary short- 
time deferments to premit the 
training of a substitute. No blanket 
deferments will be considered for 
any industry, we are told, and all 
cases will be considered individually. 
No corresponding releases have as 
yet been issued for Selective Service 
draftees but it is believed a similar 
course will be pursued. We must be 
prepared to operate our plants 
should key men subject to service 
be called. It will be necessary to 
have substitutes in training for such 
men. There is little chance that 
deferments of any kind longer than 
sixty days will be granted. 


Sulphur Shortage 


Our most serious supply situation 
hinges on sulphur. A recent study 
of the world sulphur situation indi- 
cates that current annual produc- 
tion is about 5.7 million tons and 
demand about 6 million tons. The 
North American continent alone is 
consuming sulphur at the rate of 
approximately 4.5 million tons an- 
nually while it is producing at the 


rate of approximately 5 million tons, 
including not more than 20),000 
tons recovered as a by-product from 


sour gas. The result is thut the 
United States is unable to supply 
all the overseas demand in addition 
to that of this continent. 

An immediate solution to fur. 
nishing all the sulphur required by 
North America might be to shut 
off all overseas exports. However, 
this ready answer to the problem is 
not practical. Under the Marshall 
Plan this country is committed toa 
policy of assisting various countries 
overseas, particularly those which 
suffered great damage during World 
War II. Their industries have ex- 
panded along the same lines as our 
own, that is, in increased sulphuric 
acid production, and in the manu- 
facture of rayon, insecticides, steel, 
and all the other myriad items made 
through chemical processes. 

Another solution of the problem 
would be to increase sulphur pro- 
duction. This unfortunately takes 
time and in spite of diligent pros- 
pecting by sulphur companies and 
by oil comparies in their drillings, 
new sizeaktle beds have not been 
discovered in the last 10 to 15 
years. The Fertili:er News of last 
week carried a more complete 
analysis of the situation. 

At the moment it cannot be de- 
termined how much sulphur will be 
obtainable for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid for superphosphate 
production. Unless exports are 
further curtailed, it seems certain 
that there will be a reduction of 
from 10 to 20 per cent in the amount 
of sulphur that can be furnished to 
domestic sulphuric acid plants. The 
possible 20 per cent shortage prob- 
ably will be reduced in direct pro- 
portion to any decrease in exports. 

Were it not for the sulphur un- 
certainty and other possible reper- 
cussions from the present emer- 
gency, it seems assured that all 
three of the primary plant foods 
could be obtainable in sufficient 
quantities to meet all our needs. 
Barring these unknowns, it appears 
that some 15 per cent more nitrogen, 
at least 10 per cent more phosphoric 
acid and some 15 per cent more 
potash than was used last year 
could be produced this present 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Reverted Phosphate Makes Spontaneous 


Return to the Mobile State in the Soil’ 


By G. Barbier, J. CHABANNES, AND M. Dirrrovux? 





3 


a soil? 


phates. 





What fertilizing value does reverted or fixed phosphoric acid have in 
The older teaching has been that phosphoric acid becomes 
fixed in an acid soil by its reaction with iron and aluminum ions and 
as a consequence will have little if any fertilizing value. 
vestigations both in this country and abroad are tending to change the 
old concept of “‘fixation’’ meaning unavailability. The following report 
from France is one of several on this subject which have appeared in 
soil science journals in support of the fertilizing value of reverted phos- 


Recent in- 


V. SAUCHELLI 





ascending branch of the curve which 
seems to tend toward an ascending 
right. 

The first application of phos- 
phates produces a certain increase of 
extractable P.O;; the second an in- 
crease apparently much smaller, be- 
cause the first has remained a year 
longer in the soil and its solubility 
has diminished, and so it continues 
up to the point at which the first 
applied dosage has ended its evolu- 
tionary process. Table 1 shows 
schematically what takes place: 








Wes a soluble phosphate has 
been incorporated into a humid 
soil, the amount of phosphoric acid 
that can be extracted from it by 
means of a suitable solvent, as for 
example a dilute acid, decreases bit 
by bit with time, but as a general 
tule it does not tend toward zero: a 
fraction of the incorporated phos- 
phate remains indefinitely in an 
extractable form. This fact sug- 
gests that the evolution of soil 
phosphates, sometimes called re- 
version, is limited by an inverse 
reaction and that an equilibrium is 
established between the forms which 
can be extracted and the forms 
which cannot be extracted. We 
shall show in this paper that the so- 
called reverted fraction of the ap- 
plied fertilizer is susceptible of 
progressively reforming the extrac- 
table portion in proportion as the 
latter is depleted. 

In the same manner, the fixation 
of potash into a non-exchangeable 
form is also limited; certain workers 
consider that an equilibrium be- 
comes established in the soil be- 
tween the exchangeable and the 
non-exchangeable forms. We con- 
firm that the fixation of the potash 
in the soil does not necessarily end 
in a definite immobilization of the 
potassic ion, and that if one re- 
moves the exchangeable potassium 





Translated by Vincent Sauchelli, The 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

*Central Agronomy Station, Versailles, 
France, Published in Annales Agrono- 
miques, 1948, pp. 521-527. 
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it can re-form at the expense of 
that which has temporarily become 
fixed. 

The authors explain how they 
laid out the experiment begun in 
1928 by A. Demolon and H. Burge- 
vin at the Central Agronomy Sta- 
tion. Each plot received every year 
between 1928 and 1941 a constant 
application of a simple fertilizer, 
be it 1000 kg. of superphosphate or 
of basic slag per hectare per year, or 
250 kg. K,O as muriate or sulphate 
of potash. No applications were 
made in 1942 and 1943, but they 
were made subsequently. The soil 
remained fallow, but received the 
normal cultural practices. Soil is 
clayey—15% clay (2u)—lightly hu- 
mic (organic matter at beginning 
of tests, 3.9%) deficient in lime and 
slightly acid, pH 6.3 in 1928. 


Phosphoric Acid 


Progress and limit of the evolution of 
phosphates in the course of time. 

As previously pointed out (Ann. 
Agron. 4e trimester, 1944), the soil 
samples taken each fall before ap- 
plying the fertilizer and preserved in 
the laboratory after having been air- 
dried, were treated at the same time 
by diverse weak chemical reagents 
(such as dilute acids, citrate of am- 
monia). We observed that the 
quantity of P.O; extracted by 
each of these reagents increases with 
the thousandth of the soil sample, 
therefore, with the quantity of 
P.O; incorporated, but less rapidly 
than it. The graphs show a convex 





TABLE 1 
Total 
Stock 
Year of P20s P20; Extractable 
Prior to test R E 
| >. Seep R+a E+e 
i R+2a E°+e +e 
[|| aaa R+3a E +e, +e +63 
R+na E+e. te: +es- +en 


e;—for each soil sample, whatever may be its rank, 
the quantity of extractable P20; coming from 
the pr t application, which has remained 
in the soil only one year; 

e2—that derived from the anterior dose which has 
been in the soil 2 years; etc. From each sample 
to the succeeding one, the increase of P:O; 
which is extractable; 

€,—corresponds to the effect of the first application 
after n years. 








If that term tended toward zero, 
the curve should tend toward the 
horizontal. If it tends toward a 
value above zero, the curve should 
tend to ascend toward the right. 

The experimental results (loco 
citato) well support this second al- 
ternative and indicate in conse- 
quence that the extractable frac- 
tion of P.O; incorporated does not 
become zero. It is otherwise diffi- 
cult to conceive that it could be 
anything else, because then, in the 
check sample which -does not re- 
ceive any phosphatic fertilizer, the 
amount of extractable P,O; should 
go on diminishing, which is not the 
case; it remains, on the contrary, 
perfectly stable. 

The limit value of the extractable 
P.O; fraction applied appears to be 
about 7 per cent for superphos- 
phate and 15 per cent for the slag 
when 2 per cent acetic acid was used 
(12 gm. of soil + 60 cc. of reagent, 
with one hour’s agitation). 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Seay Joins Phillips 
Houston Sales Office 

The appointment of M. D. Seay 
as assistant manager of the Houston 
district of Phillips Chemical Com- 
pany’s fertilizer sales division has 
been announced by K. S. Adams, 
president of Phillips Chemical Com- 
pany and its parent organization, 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 





M. D. Seay 


Mr. Seay, a native of Madison- 
ville, Texas, attended Angleton 
High School and graduated from 
Texas A. and M. College in 1939 
with a B.S. degree in agricultural 
education. Following graduation 
and prior to joining Phillips he made 
an outstanding record as a F. F. A. 
and taught vocational agriculture 
for 11 years at Seagoville and Mes- 
quite, Texas. 

The Hosuton district office of the 
fertilizer sales division is in the 
Commerce Building Addition. 





Davison Appoints DeVinny 
Industrial Relations Head 


H. B. DeVinny has been ap- 
pointed Director of Industrial Re- 
lations of the Davison Chemical 
Corporation, Baltimore, Maryland, 
effective November 1, 1950 suc- 
ceeding W. N. Watmough, Jr., who 
was elected a vice president. 

Mr. DeVinny began his business 
career with the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company in 1923 as a Sales 
Trainee, and later served as a 
District Manager. Since joining 
Davidson in 1941, he has held 
various executive and administra- 
tive positions in personnel, pro- 
duction and industrial relations. 





10.00 
H. B. DeVinny 


He was succeeded by Russel E, 
Marks as Assistant Director. 








NOVEMBER CROP REPORT 


Estimate of Crops by the Crop Reporting Board, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, as of November 1, 1950 


Total Productions 








(in thousands) 
Preliminary 
Crop 1949 1950 
eee 3,377,790 3,105,436 
Wheat, all, bu........ 1,146,463 1,010,069 
Cie «swans see 901,668 740,537 
er ee 244,795 269,532 
a OE Pe 38,864 33,457 
Other spring....... 205,931 236,075 
Per ee eee 1,322,924 1,483,975 
eS ee 238,104 299,954 
eee 18,697 22,509 
Buckwheat, bu........ 5,184 4,740 
Flaxseed, bu.......... 43,664 35,224 
Rice, 100 Ib. bag...... 40,113 38,022 
Sorghum grain, bu... . . 152,630 196,344 
Cotton, bales......... 16,128 9,945 
Hay, all, tons........ 99,305 107,870 
Hay, wild, tons....... 12,296 12,657 
Hay, alfalfa, tons... .. 38,546 41,702 
Hay, clover and tim- 
othy, tons....... 24,657 29,395 
Hay, lespedeza, tons.. . 8,571 7,987 


Beans, dry edible, 100 
16,419 
2,902 








Total Production 
(in thousands) 
Preliminary 

Crop 1949 1950 
Soybeans for beans, bu. 222,305 281,133 
Peanuts, lbs.......... 1,875,825 1,771,320 
Potatoes, bu.......... 401,962 430,591 
Sweet potatoes, bu.... 54,232 59,491 
Tobacco, Ibs.......... 1,970,376 2,013,165 
Sorgo sirup, gals....... 6,012 6,226 
Sugar cane for sugar 

and seed, tons... . 6,796 7,260 
Sugar cane sirup, gals. . 11,770 9,795 
Sugar beets, tons...... 10,197 13,549 
Broom corn, tons...... 44 26 
re 50,730 58,288 
Apples, com’ crop, bu.. 133,742 120,499 
Peaches, bu.......... 74,818 52,407 
ty eee 36,404 30,804 
Grapes, toms......... 2,662 2,539 
Cherries (12 states), 

__ Saeet eer ee 250 231 
Apricots (3 states), ton. 198 198 
Cranberries (5 states), 

_ Sane eae 840 968 
Pecans, lbs........... 128,174 110,688 








BONE MEAL 


TANKAGE 


BLOOD 


SHEEP—COW—POULTRY MANURE 
CASTOR POMACE 
GROUND TOBACCO STEMS 


NITROGENOUS 
HOOF MEAL 





ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 





405 Lexington Avenue 





FRANK R. 


JACKLE 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK 


Sulphate of Ammonia Shipments Tend to Slow Up. Advance 
in Ammonium Nitrate Price Expected. Better Interest 
in Fertilizer Organics. Shortage of 
Superphosphate in South 


New York, November 22, 1950 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

In some quarters it was rumored 
that material was not moving too 
well against existing contracts and 
that some buyers were inclined to 
hold back ordering the material 
into their plants. Synthetic pro- 
ducers were sold out for nearby 
shipment. 


Nitrate of Soda 
This material was quiet and a 
routine affair with no price changes 
noted. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
It is expected this material will 
advance about $5.00 per ton about 
January Ist. Most producers are 
behind on deliveries and it is diffi- 
cult to secure material if wanted 
for quick shipment. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 

One large domestic producer re- 
cently raised the price of this mate- 
rial on contracts 25 cents per unit 
of ammonia (30 cents per unit N). 
It is still difficult to locate material 
for prompt shipment. Practically 
all domestic producers are sold 
ahead and are out of the market. 


Castor Pomace 
One producer was offered material 
at $37.50 per ton while another 
producer quoted $5.50 per unit 
of ammonia ($6.68 per unit N),f.o.b. 
production points. Additional sales 
were made on this basis. 


Organics 
Buyers showed further interest 
in organic fertilizer materials and 
most markets remained firm. Tank- 
age and blood were sold at $8.50 


NoveMBER,25,81950 


per unit of ammonia ($10.33 per 
unit N), f.o.b. Eastern shipping 
points, and feed buyers were said 
to have paid even higher prices due 
to the increasing feed demand with 
the advent of colder weather in 
various parts of the country. Soy- 
bean meal advanced sharply to 
$61.00 per ton in bulk, f.o.b. De- 
catur, Ill., and linseed meal sold 
at $64.00 per ton in bulk, f.o.b. 
Eastern points. Cottonseed meal 
was firm at $73.00 per ton, f.o.b. 
Memphis, Tenn. with some other 
production points asking even 
higher prices. 


Fish Meal 

Imported fish meal continued to 
arrive at various ports along the 
Atlantic Coast and demand in 
general was rather slow. Menhaden 
fish meal 60 per cent was quoted at 
$130.00 per ton, f.o.b. fish factories 
and some scrap was offered from 
the Gulf Coast at $117.00 per ton, 
f.o.b. fish factory. 


Bone Meal 
Demand is fairly good from both 
the fertilizer and feed trade and 
some producers have withdrawn 
from the market. Imported mate- 
rial continues to enter the country 
at various Atlantic ports. 


Hoof Meal 
Renewed buying has placed this 
material in a firm position with little 
being offered for nearby shipment 
and last sales made at $7.50 per 
unit of ammonia ($9.12 per unit 
N), f.o.b. Chicago. 


Superphosphate 
Reports were current that some 
shortages exist for this material at 
various Southern points. Movement 


in the North, however, was said 
to be slow at the present time 
although producer’s costs are con- 
stantly increasing. Triple super- 
phosphate remains in a very firm 
position with no material being 
offered. 


Potash 

Foreign muriate of potash is ex- 
pected shortly at several Atlantic 
ports and some sulphate of potash 
recently arrived from abroad. This 
material is being sold at approxi- 
mately the same price as domestic 
material on the Atlantic Coast. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Supply Position Becoming Tighter. 
Sulphuric Acid Shortage Being Felt. 
Triple Super in Big Demand. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 22, 1950 


The general supply position is 
becoming gradually tighter with 
the possible exception of nitrate of 
soda and the packing-house pro- 
ducts. Sulphuric acid is exceedingly 
scarce and this shortage is bound to 
affect the production of sulphate of 
ammonia and superphosphate. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Produc- 
tion of coke-oven grade is well under 
contract for the 1950-1951 season 
and while no extreme shortage has 
as yet developed, the position is 
beginning to tighten. Synthetic 
is very scarce and production has 
been set back due to sulphuric 
acid shortage. 

Ammonium Nitrate-—The supply 
position continues exceedingly tight 
and a price advance of $5.00 per ton 
is scheduled for January 1. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Prices hold firm, 
with normal seasonal demand, and 
ample supplies to meet ‘ require- 
ments. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone——No un- 
usual activity is displayed in these 
packing-house products. _‘ Price 
range remains at $8.25 to $8.75 per 
unit of ammonia ($10.02 to $10.63 
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They are ideal for products needing 
special protection against contam- 
ination, sifting, or loss or absorption 
of odors or moisture. Bemis Water- 
proof Bags are resistant to oil, acid, 
tears, punctures and insect infesta- 
tion. They’re economical, too. In- 
vestigate. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 





AIL THIS COUPON NOW 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., Waterproof Department 
408-N Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Send information about Bemis Waterproof Bags 
for Fertilizer. 


Name 





Company _ 
Street - 


Ras oe packs 


- 


Zone Stote_____ 
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per unit N) for blood and tankage, 


| with bone meal at $60.00 to $62.50 
| per ton. 


Castor Pomace.—Production is 
fully under contract and nothing is 


| being offered now. 


Fish Scrap.—Market continues 
quiet with limited offerings of scrap 


| reported at $115.00 to $120.00 per 


| ton. 


Menhaden meal is quoted 


| nominally at $130.00 per ton. 


Phosphate Rock. — Domestic 


| movement is principally against 
| contracts, but the scarcity of sul- 








phuric acid is expected to cut down 
the demand. Export inquiry is 
reported active. 

Superphosphate.—There is no 
easement in the supply position of 
the triple grade, and the demand for 
normal is increasing beyond pro- 
duction, due to increasing tight 
acid supply position. 

Potash. — Domestic production 
continues at capacity with deliveries 
about up to schedule. There are 
brief periods of interruption due to 
car shortage, but this shortage as 
a whole has not been too bad. Pro- 
duction is practically all under con- 
tract. 


CHARLESTON 


Sulphuric Acid Shortage Has Acidu- 
lators and Mixers Worried. Nitrogen 
and Potash Seem Adequate. 


CHARLESTON, November 20, 1950 


The situation on superphosphate 
has developed to the point of where 
there are no surplus supplies in the 
southeast and midwest, and some 
mixers in these areas are con- 
siderably worried as to the available 
supplies for the season. Nitrogen 


| and potash continue adequate and 


_ in firm market position. 


_ very little is being offered. 


Organics.—The market continues 
relatively quiet and except for a 
few organics such as castor pomace, 
tung meal, and imported types, 
The 
domestic producers of nitrogenous 
tankage are sold up for the season 
and prices are nominally $4.35 


| to $4.50 per unit of ammonia ($5.29 
| to $5.47 per unit N) in bulk, f.o.b. 


production points. Blood and 
packing house tankage continues 


at levels too high for most fert:lizer 
manufacturers. 


Castor Pomace.—Some supplies 
are available for fall shipment at 
$5.50 per unit of of ammonia (6.68 
per unit N) in bags, f.o.b. north- 
eastern production points. This 
material is guaranteed 5.57 per 
cent minimum ammonium content, 


Dried Ground Blood.—The New 
York market is around $9.00 to 
$9.50 per unit of ammonia ($10.94 
to $11.55 per unit N) in bulk, and 
Chicago $9.00 to $9.25 ($10.94 to 
$11.24 per unit N). The market 
is rather quiet. 


Potash.—Production continues at 
high levels and movements to con- 
sumers steady, except for temporary 
interruptions caused by car short- 
ages. Demand continues slightly 
in excess of supply. Prices are firm. 


Ground Cotton Bur Ash.—A l\im- 
ited quantity is offered from the 
Texas area, spring shipment, but 
the available supplies for the new 
season are estimated at slightly 
less than half of shipments last 
season, due to a poor cotton crop 
in Texas. 


Phosphate Rock. Although 
movement to domestic acidulators 
is fairly steady, it is expected that 
shipments may have to be curtailed 
for lack of sufficient supplies of 
sulphuric acid. Sulphuric acid has 
tightened considerably in supply 
recently, and is expected to remain 
short for the near future. 


Superphosphate.—This —_ market 
has strengthened to the point of 
being quite tight, resulting in move- 
ment of surplus supplies to areas 
where it is short. Many of these 
movements have been on_ long 
freights which are not normal. The 
dislocation of supply and demand 
has been caused by shortages and 
increased costs of sulphuric acid. 
Prices are firm and tending upward. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Demand 
continues relatively steady but coke- 
oven stocks are tending to increase 
temporarily. Prices remain firm 
and synthetic production has been 
curtailed for lack of sulphuric acid. 


Ammonium Nitrate-—This source 
of mineral nitrogen continues short 
of demand and recently one of the 
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103 Leading Fertilizer Plants Use this Machine 


Why? 


Cuts Labor Costs 
Increases Profits 
Assures Accuracy 











515-A 
Sacking Scale 


e 2,600,000 tons annually are sacked by Automatic’s 
Sacking Scale. 


e Unexcelled Service Machine will last 20-25 yrs. 
® Sacks 25-35 tons per hour accurately. 

e Will handle paper or burlap bags. 

e Has a range from 50 to 200 pounds. 


e Weighing is completely automatic with 


—Electric Equipment to give trouble 


N —Dials for Operator to watch 
O —Valves for Operator to close 





— Write for details — 


AUTOMATIC SCALE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


585 Hudson Street New York 14, N. Y. 
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domestic producers has announced 
increase of $5.00 per ton to become 
effective January Ist. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Supplies con- 
tinue adequate and demand in 
seasonal dimension. No change in 
price has been noticed. 


CHICAGO 


Improvement Shown in Animal Am- 
moniates Market but with Little 
Future Buying. 


CuicaGco, November 20, 1950 


A further slight improvement in 
the market on animal ammoniates 
developed during the past two weeks 
and at present the market appears 
to be in a firm position, although 
actual trading has not been on a 
very broad scale. However, buying 
interest has been very steady and 
producers have not found it difficult 
to keep their production moving, 
although there has not been any 
demand for material for future 
shipment. If this balance between 
production and disappearance is 
maintained, it is anticipated that 
ihe market will remain firmly steady 

List prices were advanced $5.00 
per ton during the current week and 
ground and sacked meat scraps, 50 
per cent protein, are now listed at 
$110.00 to $115.00 per ton. Digester 
tankage, 60 per cent protein in bags, 
is listed at $115.00 to $120.00 per 
ton. Dry rendered tankage is gen- 
erally held at $2.00 per unit of 
protein with buyer’s views 5 cents 
to 10 cents lower. However, in 
most cases the asking price prevails. 
Wet rendered tankage is generally 
held at $9.25 to $9.50 per unit of 
ammonia ($11.24 to $11.55 per 
unit N), but buyer’s interest is held 






at $8.75 to $9.00 ($10.63 to $10.94 
per unit N). Because of this 
difference trading is small. Dried 
blood is wanted at $9.00 per unit 
of ammonia ($10.94 per unit N) de- 
livered and sellers are asking $9.25 
($11.24 per unit N) or _ higher. 
Steamed bone meal, 65 per cent 
B.P.L., bagged is listed at $75.00 
to $80.00 per ton and raw bone 
meal, 414-45 per cent, at $70.00 to 
$75.00 per ton. 


Cotton Crop Figures 


A 1950 cotton crop of 9,945,000 
bales is forecast by the U. S. Crop 
Reporting Board based on infor- 
mation as of November 1. Im- 
proved production prospects in most 
States west of the Mississippi River 
more than offset decreases in eastern 
areas. This resulted in a gain over 
the October forecast of 76,000 bales, 


Production (Ginnings) 
500-lb. gross wl. bales 





1950 
1949 Crop 
Crop Indic. Nov. 1 











Thousand Thousand 

State bales bales 
_ re 462 270 
DEN 2's Wise Ns 44 sos 20 5 
North Carolina....... 466 170 
South Carolina....... 554 410 
NPE Seer 604 510 
DE sg be one acd 16 14 
Tennessee........... 633 425 
ee 852 580 
Mississippi. ......... 1,487 1,340 
Askemees............ 1,632 1,105 
ee ee 650 430 
Oklahoma........... 610 225 
a erect sda 04.48 8 6,040 2,950 
New Mexico...... 276 195 
SS ee ; 543 28 
ST ee 1,268 880 
og rr 15 8 
United States. ........ 16,128 9,945 


or nearly 1 per cent. Production 
in 1949 was 16,128,000 and the ' 939. 
48 average, 11,599,000 bales. 

Lint yield per acre for the United 
States, computed at 259 pounls, js 


25 pounds below last year’s yield | 


and 2 pounds below the 10-year 
average. In Arizona, a record high 
yield per acre is indicated while in 
California the prospective yield js 
the second highest of record. The 
indicated yield per acre is above 
average in Florida, Texas and New 
Mexico. In all other cotton States 
yields are moderately to sharply 
below average with near low yields 
in some areas. 

The Bureau of the Census reports 
6,458,708 bales ginned from the 
crop of 1950 prior to November 1, 
compared with 9,540,328 bales for 
1949 and 10,436,740 bales for 1948, 


Brandt Named Technical 
Director by Davison 


Appointment of L. H. Brandt as 
Director of Technical Service of 
the Industrial Chemicals Division 
of The Davison Chemical Corpora- 
tion, is announced by R. D. Good- 
all, General Sales Manager of the 
division. Mr. Brandt attended 
Denison University and the Ohio 
State University where he received 
his bachelor’s degree in chemical 
engineering in 1929 and the pro- 
fessional degree of Chemical Engi- 
neer in 1938. 

He was formerly connected with 
the technical service departments 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
of Wilmington and the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company of 
Philadelphia. 


Woodard, Gammon 





BROKERS 


1400 South Penn Square 


FERTILIZER AND FEED MATERIALS 
Established 1873 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Phone, wire or write for quotatations 


Cable Address: “WOODWARD” 


Fic. 





IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS 


Philadelphia 2, Pa., U.S. A. 
Phone: LOcust 4-3688 
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AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Sackett Builds The Equipment 
You Need 


*% ONE MAN BATCH WEIGH SYSTEMS 
% PLANT MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 
% CONTINUOUS AMMONIATION UNITS 
% MIXING AND SHIPPING EQUIPMENT 


Aerating Equipment 
Automatic Control Equipment 
Basing Units 
Belt Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators 
Centralized Control Systems 
Continuous Acidulating Processes 
Continuous Ammoniating Systems 
Conveyors 
Coolers 
Crushers 
Disintegrators 
Dry-Mixing Units 
Dust-Arresting Equipment 
Fume Scrubbing Systems 
Hoppers and Spouts 
Materials Handling Equipment 
Milling and Screening Units 
Multiple Hopper Batching Systems 
Oil Fired Dryers 
Plant Mechanization Systems 
Pneumatically-Operated Gravity 
Batch Mixers 
Pneumatically-Controlled Valves 
Pulverizers 
Sackett Timken Bearings 
Sacking Units 
Scales 
Screens 
Shipping Units 
Shuttle Belt Conveying Systems 
Tailing Mills 
Vacuum Condensing Systems 


GET THE RIGHT ANSWER TO YOUR 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
a 


THE A. J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 
1727 S. HIGHLAND AVENUE 





BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 
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Indian Fertilizer Production 
Increased 


Fertilizer production in India has 
progressively increased during the 
last four years. Six plants are manu- 
facturing ammonium sulphate and 
turned out 46,000 tons in 1949. A 
state-owned ammonium sulphate 
factory with an annual production 
capacity of 350,000 tons will shortly 
go into operation at Sindri (Bihar) 
and will reach full production by 
the end of 1951. The present con- 
sumption of ammonium sulphate is 
280,000 tons. 

Fourteen plants with a_ total 
capacity of 150,000 tons are pro- 
ducing phosphatic ‘fertilizers. Do- 
mesticrequirements for the next two 
years are estimated at about 200,- 
000 tons. 


Tobacco By-Products Promotes 
Hatcher and Crigler 

Tobacco By-Products and Chem- 
ical Corporation announces the ap- 
pointment of Richard F. Hatcher 
as Southern Division Manager in 





R. F. Hatcher 


charge of their Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, office, where the 65-year-old 
firm specializes in cotton insecti- 
cides. Also announced was the 
appointment of J. L. Crigler as 
Assistant Manager. 

Mr. Hatcher, a native of Win- 
chester, Virginia, has been associa- 
ted with the firm for 17 years and 
until recently, was District Sales 
Manager of the southern territory. 
He is a graduate of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, where he re- 





ceived his B.S. Degree in | 
culture and the Masters Degre 
entomology. He is a member o 
American Association of Eco 

Entomologists. 

Mr. Crigler, who has been 
Sales Division of the corpcra 
for the past 7 years, is a native .; 
Starkville, Mississippi, and holds 4 
B.S. Degree in Business Ad ininis- 
tration from Mississippi State Col- 
lege. 

Both men will be located in Mont- 
gomery, site of the firm’s general 
insecticide plant which specializes 
in insecticides for cotton, peanut, 
vegetable, and fruit crops of the 
South. 


NFA Fall Meeting 


(Continued from page 8) 
: 7 


out regret, but some conditioners 
are needed to insure delivery of 
fertilizers in satisfactory physical 
condition. Some states require by 
law that only non-acid-forming mix- 
tures be sold. The requirement cai 
be met by the additions of dolomite 
but, here again, there is no room in 
high-analysis mixtures. 

Turning to the problems of the 
manufacturer, Miller said that high- 
analysis fertilizers pose the pro- 
blem of segregation. Present samp- 
ling methods of most states do not 
take segregation into account and 
a mixture may be found deficient 
even though it has more than the 
required amounts of each element 
in the bag. Segregation can be 
overcome by granulation but. this 
calls for highly specialized, costly 
equipment that many small mixers 
could not afford. 

High analysis fertilizers cost the 
consumer more per ton, they have 
to be spread more thinly thus calling 
for more accurate application equip- 
ment, and, because of lack of con- 
ditioners, they are more difficult to 
store on the farm. Miller also 
stated that the occurrence of minor- 
elements as impurities in super- 
phosphates cannot be ignored. Their 
importance to healthy crop-growth 
is now more keenly appreciated 
and the less-highly-purified super- 
phosphates certainly contain them. 

In order to get consumer ac- 
ceptance, a big educational job 
may be required to overcome pres- 
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ent tendencies and get farmers and 
dealers to think of fertilizers ac- 
cording to their plant food content 
rather than by the ton. 

Miller also used some principles 
of economics to support his argu- 
ments, as had Lockwood a few min- 
utes earlier. Miller's argument 
went this way: If lower analysis 
fertilizers continue to be used 
widely they can continue to be made 
by small manufacturers as they do 
not require costly machinery that 
can be purchased by only a few large 
firms. Made, as they are now, by a 
large number of small plants serv- 
ing relatively small areas, less ship- 
ping will be needed. 

“Factors Influencing Consumer 
Acceptance”” were discussed by 
Mr. Dunton who saw the problem 
as one that will respond to general 
principles. Dunton suggested that 
a three-phase program be adopted. 
The first phase he called the 
“Analysis” or “Research” stage in 
which it is decided if the program is 
really desirable. This often takes 
years, and involves, he said, “selling 
ourselves on the idea before we try 
to sell it to others.” 

The second step Dunton termed 
the “Demonstration” phase. This 
calls for teaming together of indus- 
try, state officials and farmers. 
Dunton cited the successful pasture 
program recently carried out in 
Virginia which was brought to the 
attention of the fertilizer industry 
2 years ago. During the demon- 
stration phase of that program, 
each county in Virginia had from 
one to three pasture demonstrations. 
At this stage, everyone who is inter- 
ested in promoting the cause should 
be encouraged. This can be done, 
he said, by giving each interested 
person something specific to do and 
then giving them credit for their 
efforts. 

Mass participation, the last phase 
of the program, is predicated on the 
success of the first two stages, 


Dunton said, and timing is im- 
portant. All interested groups 
should be enlisted and given due 
recognition. By frequent, continued 
mention in the local pressand on the 
radio, and by wide general interest 
among his friends, the ultimate 
consumer will soon be doing what 
you want him to do, Dunton 
concluded. 


Open Discussion 


Following the panel there was a 
brief open forum with considerable 
participation from the floor, mem- 
bers of the audience were provided 
with a microphone so their ques- 
tions and comments could be heard. 
In response to the question, “What 
can the manufacturer do to in- 
crease consumer acceptance of high- 
analysis fertilizers?” the panel’s 
moderator, Mr. Fudge, replied, 
“Sell plant food, not fertilizer. Have 
a sales service, not a sales force. 
“Turning to the members of the 
panel, he asked “Isn’t that about it, 
gentlemen?” They nodded their 
agreement. 

Comments from the floor brought 
out a need for sulphur in certain 
sections and data were cited show- 
ing increased cotton yields as a 
result of the use of gypsum. 

The practice of liming fields to 
eliminate the use of lime as a con- 
ditioner was discussed and _refer- 
ence was also made to the use of 
dolomite for overcoming magne- 
sium deficiencies and as a source of 
calcium. 

With the close of the forum, the 
convention, held for the first time 
out of Atlanta, was officially over. 
As the NFA group moved out, 
another convention began to crowd 
noisily into the hotel’s rooms and 
corridors. Looking askance at the 
newcomers, one pert little Southern 
belle employed by the hotel said, “ll 
take the fertilizer folks, anyday.” 
We felt the same way, ourself. 


Industry Responsibility 
(Continued from page 12) 


fertilizer year. I think these 
amounts of nitrogen and potash will 
be produced. In my opinion 1:0 one 
at this time can make any accurate 
predictions as to the actual amounts 
that will be forthcoming for agri- 
cultural use. We all know that 
Defense will have the first call on 
nitrogen should the plants. still 
under Government operation be un- 
able to produce defense needs, 
Sulphur is also a defense must and 
any unusual use may well still 
further affect sulphuric acid sup- 
plies for superphosphate. No im- 
mediate effect on potash appears 
but transportation and labor are all 
important here—even more so than 
in the case of nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid. The picture is not at 
all clear but it is disturbing. 


Delivery Problems 


Another danger spot is delivery 
from factory to farm. While we 
have abundant manufacturing ca- 
pacity to meet every likely demand, 
we must remember that our ability 
to store our production has not been 
expanded to anywhere near the 
increase of consumption which has 
more than doubled in the past ten 
years. To meet such a demand ow 
superphosphate and mixed good: 
storages must be regularly emptiec 
and refilled. Our customers must be 
persuaded to take early deliverie: 
and store their needs on their own 
farms. In addition, transportation 
equipment and facilities are not 
available to move all this fertilizer 
promptly on a planting-season peak 
basis. 








Under the President’s order, th 
Department of Commerce is charg 
in the emergency with supervision 
over the raw materials of our in 
dustry, the Department of Agri 
culture is charged with the contro 
and distribution of ready-for-use 








FERTILIZER MACHINERY and ACIDULATING EQUIPMENT 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS 


EAST POINT, GA. 
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MIXED TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 













We are in a position to supply 
large or small orders of most 
any mineral salts that you desire. 


One of the nation’s foremost 
producers of agricultural 
chemicals and soluble min- 
eral salts. 


@ COPPER SULPHATE 
@ ZINC SULPHATE 


@ MANGANESE SULPHATE 


@ COPPER CARBONATE 
For complete information, 
Write the Tennessee Corp., 


Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
or Lockland, Ohio. 


TENNESSEE gramme @ CORPORATION 


















TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 





20% SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Sales Agents: Bradley & Baker 
155 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


eI 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
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STEDMAN 


Fertilizer Plant 


EQUIPMENT 


Dependable for More Than 50 Years 





All Steel Self-Contained 
Fertilizer Mixing and Bagging Units 


Pan Mixers — 
Wet Mixing 


Batch Mixers — 
Dry Batching 


Tailings Pulverizers — 
Swing Hammer and Cage Type Type 


Vibrating 
Screens 


Dust Weigh Acid Weigh 
Hoppers Scales 

Founded 1834 

STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 


General Office & Works: AURORA, INDIANA 














fertilizer, and the Department of the 
Interior with power and fuel. No 
allocations of materials and no re- 
strictions on manufacture or dis- 
tribution of fertilizers have so far 
been made. 

The authorities are wisely pre- 
paring plans for whatever action 
may later become necessary. In- 
dustry advisory committees are 
being lined up, and in some indus- 
tries, including our own, certain 
individuals have been approached 
for service in Washington with some 
one of these agencies should the 
situation become more acute. 

We are living in a critical time 
when our very existence as a 
Nation may be at stake. Let me 
urge, that should any of you be 
called for such a service, you make 
such personal and business sacri- 
fices as may be necessary to serve 
your industry and your country for 
the common good. Only by having 
industry men who know the answers 
on duty with the Government, can 
the best results be accomplished. 

Certain new departures in ferti- 
lizer manufacture and distribution 
merit mention, though perhaps too 


early to evaluate. An attitude of 
stop, look, and listen, seems ad- 
visable. A number of self-propelled 
machines have recently been placed 
on the market for the purpose of 
applying limestone, phosphate rock, 
and mixed fertilizers broadcast to 
the soil. Some of them are designed 
to accurately apply even as small 
tonnages as 100 pounds per acre. 
This is extremely important for the 
application of mixed fertilizers to 
pastures and haylands, and perhaps 
to top dressing of small grains. Row 
crops will require more considera- 
tion. Some fertilizer companies are 
contracting to apply mixed ferti- 
lizers to the farmer’s soil with such 
machines. State Fertilizer Control 
Officials are much concerned over 
the sampling and record complica- 
tions of such practices under present 
State laws. Time will tell. 


Fertilizing by Plane 


Airplane distribution of fertilizers 
is likewise under extensive trial. 
Certain non-row crops need ferti- 
lization at times when the condition 
of the soil makes ordinary machine 


application difficult. Spring top 
dressing of small grains and rice 
are notable examples, as are grazing 
areas of rough terrain. Such appli- 
cations of poisons for insect control 
and selective weedicides are proving 
most effective. There may be an 
excellent future as to fertilizer 


Some effort has been mace to 
introduce certain insecticides and 
weedizides into fertilizer mixtures 
in order to make only one applica- 
tion necessary. Many agronomists 
and soil scientists urge extreme 
caution as to such practices. Too 
little is known yet as to the inter- 
reaction of such mixtures and par- 
ticularly as to their residual effect. 
Any bad results from such mixtures 
may cause the blame to be thrown 
improperly against the fertilizer. 


These few brief facts show that 
time has brought increasing respon- 
sibilities on our industry. To keep 
abreast of the times to come will 
call for a continuation of a strong 
and effective trade association and 
for continued cooperation between 
members of our industry and those 
in allied fields. 
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FERTILIZERS and 
FEEDING MATERIALS 


8-10 Bridge Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS “VITRIOL” 
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HOLLINGSHURST & CO., INC. 


Arthur Berger, President 


Established in London 1873 — in New York 1910 
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= Mixed Goods Alex. M. Mclver & NOn 


Always BROKERS 





: a: Specializing 
Free Flowing ee SULPHURIC ACID 


Nitrogenous Materials 


with FUR-AG Castor Pomace 





Phosphate Rock 
uh: iP) . 
of: : = round Rice Hulls 
The Sterilized Organic Conditioner Riceland” G 
FUR-AG reduces bag-set, promotes drillability Representatives 
and provides bulk. It is sterilized—freed from 
plant diseases, insects, weed-seeds and is dark in Morgan Bros. Bag Co. 
color. 


Bags—Textile & Paper 


Here is an inexpensive organic conditioner that is 












produced and available, bulk or bag, in volume the Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 

a! und. P d i by leading fertili 
—— ee Ground Cotton Bur Ash, 30/40% K:O Potash 

More complete information on request. Dolomitic Lime 

(42-447 Magnesium Carbonate) 
The Quaker Oats @mpany er 
@ Oil Mill Products 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
QO 344 Merchandise Mart 
CHEMICALS Chicago 54, Illinois PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
Charleston South Carolina 











Phones: 2-4627—L. D. 921—922 




















THE DAVIDSON COMMISSION CoO. 


BROKERS 
TALLOWS—GREASES—STEARINES 


FERTILIZER AND ANIMAL FEED MATERIALS 
VEGETABLE OILS—ANIMAL OILS 
FATTY ACIDS—FISH OIL AND FISH MEAL 














ANIMAL GLANDS AND GLANDULAR DERIVATIVES Caitlin 

UTILITIES BUILDING—327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET om 

Telephone CHICAGO 4 ILL KELLY-YOPP 
WABASH 2604 7 . TELETYPE CGO 1051 





























JAITE 
HEAVY DUTY MuLTI-WALL PAPER BAGS 


OFFER DEPENDABLE PROTECTION FOR 
YOUR FERTILIZER 


THE JAITE COMPANY 


“Manufacturers of Paper and Paper Bags” 


JAITE, OHIO 





SINCE 1908 
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Reverted Phosphate 
(Continued from page 13) 


Regeneration of Extractable P.O; 


We shall now consider the behav- 
ior of the so-called reverted P:O; 
(actually what is meant is non- 
extractable P.O;) and shall show 
that all of this fraction can be 
caused to go into solution by de- 
sorption (which is to say, without 
destroying the mineral “fixing 
agents’). 

(1) Asmall amount of soil (5 gm.) 
from the superphosphated portion 
(of the year 1943, therefore after 
an average aging of about 10 
years) and from the check plot 
without phosphate was spread in a 
thin layer upon a filtrating plaque, 
then leached rapidly under vacuum, 
first by an 0.002 N H,SO, solution, 
until the phosphorus in the filtrate 
had almost disappeared, which re- 
quires about 300 cc. to 400 cc. of 
the solution; the difference in the 
quantities of P.O; released by the 
two soils represents about a third 
of the amount incorporated. Then 
the two soils were leached with a 
solution of 0.002 N KOH (with a 


small amount of KCL to maintain 
the soils flocculant). The same soil 
having fixed recently a same amount 
of PO; from monocalcic phosphate 
(0.57 p. p. 1000 of soil) was treated 
in the same manner (Table 2). 

Aging of phosphates in the soil 
results essentially in the transforma- 
tion of the readily extractable 
phosphates by dilute weak acids 
into phosphates readily extractable 
by dilute alkalis. The fraction of the 
aged phosphates released (79 per 
cent) does not represent a_ limit, 
because at the end of the acid ex- 
tractions as of the alkaline extrac- 
tions, the phosphated soil continues 
to give up more P.O; than the check 
soil (twice as much). These facts 
prove that the phosphatic ions have 
remained mobile and that they have 
not penetrated deeply into the 
lattice of the mineral fixing agents 
since they have remained quickly 
extractable by reagents which have 
not appreciably altered the struc- 
ture of these minerals. 

(2) The preceding experiment was 
repeated by replacing the alkali 
with a very dilute milk of lime which 
was added in just the right amount 
to neutralize the soil. After a time, 





TABLE 2 


P2035 passed in solution p. 1000 parts 


P.O; recovered %_ incorpor- 


of soil aled by diff. with check 





Ph, hol, 
f 


Ph a 
P 


Phosphate Phospha e 





aged 10 yrs. recently fired Check soil 


Pp 


aged 10 yrs. recently fixed 








Extractions acid (400 cc.)............ 0.314 0.580 0.101 37 84 

Extractions alkaline (150 cc.)......... 0.298 0.084 0.060 42 4 

| ee re ee ee et ee eee err er rrr Tye 79 88 
TABLE 3 


SupERPHOSPHATED Sort (1943, 10 yrs. oF AGING) P-O; RELEASED tN SOLUTION 
(pe. Pp. 1000 oF somL) 


Extractions altering with 0.002 N H2SO,4 


Extraction by 


P05 per 1000 0.002 N H2SOx P25 parls per 





and Ca (OH)»2 parts of soil only 1000 soil 
Pee ER Pate Ree acon ck eae vee exe 0.290 300 cc. HeSO4 0.296 
Be, SID on ok ccnccceccuecssees 0.009 75 ec. HeSO4 0.016 
After one-half hour, 100 cc. HeSQ4......... 2... .-- 0.059 100 ce. HoSO4 0.020 





the soil was again leached with 


dilute sulphuric acid. In parallel 
fashion another portion of the soil 
was treated with the dilute acid 
only. Results given in Table 3 
The re-liming of the soil dic not 
cause an appreciable amount of 
P.O; to go into the solution. but 
it did provoke an internal trans- 
formation, inverse to reversion, 
which favored the last extraction by 
means of dilute acid, and this to a 
much higher degree than that re- 
maining in contact with the dilute 
acids themselves. We have other- 
wise noted that this re-liming effect 
increases with the pH of the medium 
and with the period of rest allowed 
before the second acid leaching. 


Moreover, under certain experi- 
mental conditions the neutraliza- 
tion of the soil with the milk of 
lime, following a previous depletion 
by a dilute acid, suffices to bring 
about an appreciable release into 
solution of the P.O; (up to 0.12 pts. 
per 1000 of soil, or say 21 percent 
of the amount introduced). It is 
this which occurs when by agita- 
tion in the presence of a solution of 
milk of lime a partial deflocculation 
of the soil takes place. 

(3) The superphosphated soil and 
the check sample were subjected 
alternately to extractions by means 
of 0.002 N H.SO, and by dilute 
milk of lime solution. After 8 of 
these combined treatments, which 
lasted in all 8 days, during which 
the soil remained constantly at the 
neutral calcic point, except for the 
short intervals of time necessitated 
by the acid extractions, the differ- 
ence in the quantities of P,Q; re- 
leased by the two soils represented 
86 per cent of the amount incor- 
porated, and as stated previously, 
that by no means represents a 
limit. A later leaching with dilute 
KOH brought the amount recovered 
to 96 per cent. 


(Continued on page 28) 





SOUTHERN STATES PHOSPHATE and FERTILIZER COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Manufacturers of 


SULPHURIC ACID, SUPERPHOSPHATE, COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 
and ALL TYPES OF BASE GOODS 


EXPORT ORDERS SOLICITED 
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KNOW .---- 
-- TO A CERTAINTY 


the number of pounds of raw material for a desired per cent. of plant 
food in a ton of mixed goods—or find what per cent. of a certain plant 
food in a ton of fertilizer produced by a specific quantity of raw materials. 


No mathematical calculations are necessary. You can find the figures 
in a few seconds with the aid of 


Adams’ Improved 
Pocket Formula Rule 


A Great Convenience for the Manu- 
| facturer of High Analysis Goods 








AG 


To make clearer its use, answers to such problems as the following 
can be quickly obtained: 


How much sulphate of ammonia, containing 20 per cent. of nitrogen. 
would be needed to give 414 per cent. nitrogen in the finished product? 


Seven hundred and fifty pounds of tankage, containing 8 per cent 
phosphoric acid are being used in a mixture. What per cent. of phos 
phoric acid will this supply in the finished goods? 


Should the Adams’ Formula Rule become soiled from handling, it 
may be readily cleaned with a damp cloth. 





PRICE 
$1.25 Ware Bros. Company 


TO BE SENT Sole Distributors 
WITH ORDER. 


Special quotation: || 317 .N. Broad St. - : PHILADELPHIA 7 


on twelve or 
more. 
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Summary 


The almost total amount of 
soluble phosphates incorporated in 
the soil under study, a common 
loam type, remained after a period 
of 10 years either in a form quickly 
extractable by dilute acids or one 
capable of regenerating spontane- 
ously, under natural conditions, to 
the extractable form. 


The authors have previously 
shown that the first form comprises 
a linkage of phosphoric ions with 
exchangeable cations located on 
the surface of the clay, notably 
calcium, which combination repre- 
sents a sort of absorption phenom- 
enon. It is conceivable that the 
phosphates thus held by the clay 
can pass back and forth in solution 
in the presence of the dilute acids 
which detach the exchangeable ca- 
tions. The second form seems to 
comprise a liaison of phosphoric ions 
with nonexchangeable cations, not- 
ably iron (Fe) whose hydroxides 
strongly hold the phosphoric ions 
in an acid milieu, but which will 
release them in an alkaline milieu. 


From the data presented one may 
concede that the slow evolution of 
phosphates in the soil consists es- 
sentially of a limited and reversible 
passage back and forth of the first 
form (calcic) to the second (ferric) 
form. 


The authors have also shown 
(Annales Agron. 1944, p. 409) that 
in the soil in question the fertilizer 
action of the soluble phosphates 
does not decrease in the course of 
their aging, even during a period of 
10 years. On the other hand, basic 
slags, in whose case the fraction 
remaining extractable by dilute 
acids is higher than for the super- 
phosphate (owing to the fact that 
the slag brings the soil up to a 
calcium saturation level) have not 
shown, after 10 years, any effec- 
tiveness superior to that of the 


superphosphate. Consequently, the 
fraction of the phosphatic fertilizer 
considered as reverted because it is 
not actually extractable by a dilute 
acid, should not be considered as 
having a feeble fertilizer value in 
the type of soil studied. 


References 
Comptes Rendues Ac. Sc. t 226, 1948, 
pp. 749-751. 
Comptes Rendues Ac. Sc. meeting of 
July 28, 1948. 
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Even a small Christmas Seal contribution is a 
gift to countless thousands in a myriad of ways. 
As just one example, it makes possible 26 
tuberculosis research projects in hospitals, col- 
leges and laboratories throughout the country 
. .. from Bellevue to Baylor, from Yale to Stan- ; 
ford . . . studies that at the least will save untold 
lives, and at the most may find the elusive 
drug that will eradicate TB from the earth. 
More than 20,000,000 Americans make year- 
round TB prevention and control a part of their 
Christmas giving. To give the greatest gift... 
. . to the greatest number, 
send in your contribution today. i 


health, life itself . 


$4 Onistinaa Seale! 


Obituary 


Frank G. Secord 


Frank G. Secord, Cleveland inan- 
ager of Swift & Co., Plant Food Dj- 
vision, died on November 7th, at 
the age of 62. He was associated 


with the Swift organization for 
forty-three years, and served as 
manager of the Cleveland division 
from 1924 until his death. 
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SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING COMPANY 


SULPHURIC ACID CHAMBER PLANTS—Box Type or Water Cooled 
LEAD ACID SYSTEMS FOR ACIDULATING PLANTS 
GLOVER OR GAY LUSSAC TOWERS, ACID COOLERS, etc. 
LEAD BURNERS FURNISHED FOR REPAIR WORK 


P. O. BOX 4627, ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 





Phone: WALNUT 2578 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE - 


Classified Index to Advertisers in ‘‘American 
Fertilizer & Allied Chemicals’”’ 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 


Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 


Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

MclIver & Son, Alex, M., Charleston, S.C. 

BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg., Louisville, Ky. 

BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Automatic Scale Co., New York City 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

BONE PRODUCTS—Bone Black 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 

BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

BUCKETS—Elevator 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CART 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CASTOR POMACE 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
CHEMICALS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Koppers Company, Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

United States Steel Corp., New York City 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 

Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 

Quakers Oats Company, Chicago, III. 

Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
DRYERS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 


FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
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IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agrictultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Il. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY-—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, II. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y=—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, II. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
MINOR ELEMENTS 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


Ga. 


NITRATE OF SODA 


American Agrictultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 


International Minerals & Chemicals Corporation, Chicago, III. 


McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 


American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Northern Chemical Industries, Inc., Searsport, Me. 
Summers Fertilizers Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOZZLES—Spray 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia~Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 


POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 


American Potash and Chemical Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 


PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 


Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Automatic Scale Co., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
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SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Koppers Co., Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Northern Chemical Industries, Inc., Searsport, Me. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
United States Steel Corp., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.,. New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Northern Chemical Industries, Inc., Searsport, Me. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.,. New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Northern Chemical Industries, Inc., Searsport, Me. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


TANKAGE 
; American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York 


Ee oe ee was Seah eee cae ¥ OS eae Recs 2 
— Potash and Chemical Corp., New York 
Aid chin Cauda we 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga............. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ake, .Front Caves 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, oe... 22 
Automatic Scale Co., New York City.... ......... 17 
Baker & Bro., H. J. New York City.............. —_ 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. 
INGE OI Eo Cire sein a bd vse wes S0a% _ 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Bey at oe 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo............ Bie { 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa............ - 
Chemical Construction Corp.,New York Citv ....... 4 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Agricultural Div.. 
DUOW OY aie bie a i cosa eae ee cwieeeek. — 
Davidson Commission Co. The, Chicago, III. . BS 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore Md..... -- 


Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md............ 32 
Hayward Com  ¥D4 The, New York City........ 32 
Hollingshurst & Co., Inc., New York City........ 24 


Hough Co., The Frank G. Libertyville, Ill.... ..... — 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York 


Wie row otis eee ee eee Slee la'a Sinan b heam Sieve - 
International Minerals & Chemical sa oo 
MT ooo ig (o's ines cw cescieins aco ni . ._Back Cover 
Jaite Company, The, SOP ANE 65 6 bin a's oh 5 ks 8g 25 
Jackle, Frank R., New York Rs ico 6. jatar eteceters 14 
Keim, Samuel D., PRUBAEIDNIA, PAs <'5 soiree csc es - 31 


Koppers Co. Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa..— 
Kraft Bag Corporation, INGW LORD OIY, 6 isos aa 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill................. _ 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark............... _— 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C........ 25 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La............... — 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa...... ; 32 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo............ — 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio....... — 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla........... — 
Potash Co. of America, New York City... . .: 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill.............. — 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 20, 21 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., "Louisville, Ky.. ae 3 3 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Mees c,, 32 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, A oc oe's ss, 28 
Southern States Phosphate "& Fertilizer Co., Savan 
(os ES EAR ware ate esa 
Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas City, Mo. . — 
— Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora. 23 
Melee sco scare sasha ate 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga.. sae 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City ENED Pee — 
Titlestad Corporation, N icolay, New York City .. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Pen 
PAU lat cis Sic eiescieiei ona Sada so oe see ae 
United States Potash Co., New York City. .2nd Cover 
United States Steel Corp., Coal Chem. Sales Div.. 
New York City.... ...... = 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, . 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md.. ade 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia. : oe 


FEEDING AND FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 
SAMUEL D. KEIM 


1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. Used 

for Scrubbing Acid Phos hate Gases. 

Made for ‘‘full” or “‘ho iow”’ cone in 

brass and ‘ ‘Everdur.” Wealso make 
NAR **Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass and 
disks Steel, and 

Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spraysulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 


2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





eee BUCKETS , 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
vere superphosphate digging and handling. r 
_ THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 





GASCOYNE & CO., INC.” 


Established 1887 


CHEMISTS and ASSAYERS 


Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 








SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. 
Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Export As- 
sociation. Official Weigher and Sampler for the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association at Savannah; also Official Chemists 
for National Cottonseed Products Association. 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 














FIGURE YOUR FORMULAS 
Quickly and Accurately with 
THE ADAMS POCKET FORMULA RULE 
Price $1.25 Postpaid 
WARE BROS. COMPANY 
317 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 























WILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 





BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 


A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 


chemical fertilizers. 


The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 


for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 


will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 


will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate 


answers to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $1 .00 postpaid 





Send Remittance with Order 





WARE BROS. COMPANY 720022 














1850 


Gi lond 


1900 
TO THE 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS YOUNG 


mA pride in achievement is justifiable, the 
Fertilizer Industry may feel justly proud of its long record of 
assistance to American agriculture. During its first 
century of existence great progress has been made. 


The coming century presents a many sided challenge: 
1. Increasing Populations. 
2. Increasing Standards of Living. 
3. Increasing Economic Problems. 
4. And above all, an Increasing and 
Urgent Demand for the Preservation of the Fertility 
and Productivity of our Greatest Heritage—The Good Earth. 


We pledge our best efforts to the 
attainment of all constructive objectives. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE... . 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE. .. First National Bank Blidg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga, 





He’s Not Surprised | 
to get 
Tobacco like this 


Well, maybe this grower is a /ittle surprised 
.. . but then he expects to get outstanding results when he uses 
fertilizer containing Su/-Po-Mag. 

Magnesium deficiency is so prevalent in tobacco soils that 
growers are using water-soluble magnesium extensively to get 
earlier maturity, healthier growth, larger yields, and finer quality. 

The most practical and economical way to supply soluble 
magnesium for many crops is with a fertilizer containing Su/-Po- 
Mag, 2 properly balanced, natural combination of magnesium 


and potash in water-soluble form and immediately available to 


because he used a fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag 


crops. Su/-Po-Mag is produced exclusively by International at its 

Carlsbad, New Mexico Mines, and is shipped in the excellent 

mechanical condition you want for easy, low-cost handling. 
Use Sul-Po-Mag in your fertilizer mixtures to meet the demand 

for plant foods that will give the best possible results on mag- 

nesium deficient soils. 

SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia) 
MURIATE OF POTASH ¢ SULFATE OF POTASH 


® 





POTASH 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 











AN 
POTASH DIVISION ln a INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION | 


/ 
Sey 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 








